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NOTE 


This information has been prepared by representatives of the Department 
of State, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of the Treasury, and the Tariff Commission. These Govern- 
ment agencies, under the reciprocal-trade-agreements program, cooperate 
in the formulation, negotiation, and conclusion of all trade agreements 
entered into by the United States under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, as extended by joint resolutions of Congress of March 
1, 1937 and April 12, 1940. 
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Trade Agreement With Uruguay 


ANA YSIS OF GENERAL PROVISIONS AND RECIPROCAL BENEFITS 


{Released to the press July 21] 
SIGNATURE OF AGREEMENT 


A reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Uruguay, negotiated under 
the authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
was signed on July 21 at Montevideo by Wil- 
liam Dawson, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, and 
His Excellency Dr. Don Alberto Guani, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of the Oriental Republic 
of Uruguay. After formal approval of the 
agreement in Uruguay and its proclamation by 
the President of the United States, the agree- 
ment will enter into force 30 days subsequent 
to the exchange of the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment’s instrument of ratification and the proc- 
lamation by the President of the United States. 
The text of the agreement will be printed in the 
Executive Agreement Series. 

The agreement is designed to facilitate trade 
between the two countries during the present 
emergency as well as to provide a basis for an 
expansion of that trade after the war. The re- 
ciprocal tariff concessions for which it provides 
cover a substantial portion of the normal trade 
between them. These concessions include tariff 
reductions on specified products; binding of 
certain tariff rates against increase; and bind- 
ings of specified commodities free of duty. The 
general provisions of the agreement provide, 
among other things, important assurances 
against discriminatory tariff, quota, or exchange 


treatment of imports from either country into 
the other. 

Trade between the United States and Uru- 
guay has increased in recent years, except for 
a setback in 1938. Total trade between the two 
countries, which amounted to $46,922,000 in 
1929, fell sharply during depression years to a 
low of $5,321,000 in 1932. Total trade had 
risen by 1937 to $27,012,000 but dropped again 
to $9,811,000 in 1938. It recovered in 1939 and 
amounted to $14,558,000, and in 1940, under the 
stimulus of the war, it reached $28,904,000. 

In the decade prior to 1931 United States 
exports to Uruguay were greater, on the aver- 
age, than its imports from Uruguay. During 
the decade 1931-1940, however, the United 
States, on the average, had an import balance 
in its trade with Uruguay. During the period 
1921-1930 United States exports to Uruguay 
averaged $20,351,000 annually, and imports 
from Uruguay averaged $14,613,000. During 
the period 1931-1940 exports to Uruguay aver- 
aged $7,197,000 und imports from Uruguay, 
$7,915,000. 

United States exports to Uruguay consist 
primarily of manufactured and processed ar- 
ticles. Imports from Uruguay, on the other 
hand, are chiefly raw materials. Of total ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise to Uruguay in 
1940, amounting to $11,126,000, iron- and steel- 
mill products accounted for $3,473,000; agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, $859,000; 
automobiles, parts, and accessories, $813,000; 
wood and paper products, $492,000; cotton 
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yarn, $221,000; radio apparatus, $171,000; leaf 
tobacco, $132,000; food products, $167,000; au- 
tomatic refrigerators and parts, $105,000; office 
appliances and parts, $74,000; sulphur, $69,000 ; 
and aeronautical apparatus, $59,000. Total 
imports for consumption from Uruguay in 1940 
were valued at $17,009,000, of which wool ac- 
counted for $11,815,000; flaxseed, $2,294,000; 
and canned meat, $824,000. 


Summary OF AGREEMENT 
A. CONCESSIONS OBTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES 


In the agreement, Uruguayan tariff conces- 
sions are obtained on a long list of United 
States agricultural and industrial products in- 
eluded in 141 Uruguayan tariff items. Exports 
of these products from the United States to 
Uruguay in 1940 were valued at $2,715,000, or 
24.4 percent of total United States exports of 
domestic merchandise to Uruguay in that year 
which were valued at $11,126,000. 

Uruguayan import charges are reduced on 
81 items. United States exports to Uruguay 
in 1940 of products covered by these items were 
valued at $1,483,000, or 13.3 percent of the total. 
Existing import charges are bound on 47 items 
covering commodities of which the United 
States exports to Uruguay in 1940 were valued 
at $555,000, or 5 percent of the total. The 
agreement binds the duty-free status of 138 
items, covering products of which the United 
States exports to Uruguay in 1940 were valued 
at $677,000, or 6.1 percent of the total. 

In addition to providing for more favorable 
tariff treatment on United States exports to 
Uruguay, the provisions of the agreement sim- 
plify the procedure for determining the amount 
of duty applicable to merchandise imported 
into Uruguay upon which concessions are ob- 
tained in schedule I. Except for a relatively 
small number of items which are dutiable on 
an ad valorem basis, Uruguayan basic tariff 
rates and various surtaxes are assessed on fixed 
official customs valuations which are subject to 
periodical revision. Furthermore, the Uru- 
guayan tariff law includes a requirement, in 
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effect since 1931, that 25 percent of the duty 
(50 percent in the case of some items) must be 
paid in gold or its equivalent in paper currency. 
At current rates of exchange the effect of this 
requirement is to increase by 41.85 percent the 
amount of duty imposed on those items on 
which 25 percent of the duty must be paid in 
gold and by 83.7 percent the amount imposed 
on those items on which 50 percent of the duty 
must be paid in gold. 

Therefore, the actual amount of the duty im- 
posed on a given item must be determined by 
applying to the official valuation the rates of 
duty and of surtaxes and then calculating the 
effect of the gold-payment requirement in in- 
creasing the amount of the duty. On items 
listed in schedule I of the agreement, however, 
the duties are stated in terms of a “total cal- 
culated duty” in paper pesos per given unit, so 
that the computation previously required is 
no longer necessary. 


B. CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Imports from Uruguay of commodities on 
which the United States grants concessions to 
that country in schedule II of the agreement 
were valued in 1938 at $4,580,000 or 85.5 per- 
cent of the value of total imports from Uru- 
guay in that year. In 1939 such imports were 
valued at $5,042,000 or 58.7 percent of the 
total, and in 1940 at $5,376,000 or 31.6 percent 
of the total. The proportion declined in 1940 
largely because in that year the United States 
purchased from Uruguay unusually large 
quantities of wool of the finer grades, on which 
no concession is made in the agreement. Ex- 
cept for unmanufactured agates, all commodi- 
ties included in schedule II of the agreement 
with Uruguay were included in schedule II of 
the agreement with Argentina, effective No- 
vember 15, 1941, and the same rates of duty are 
provided in both agreements. 

Dutiable items.—In the present agreement the 
United States granted concessions on dutiable 
commodities, imports of which were valued in 
1938 at $4,305,000, or 80.4 percent of total United 
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States imports from Uruguay in that year. In 
1939 such imports were valued at $4,483,000, or 
52.2 percent of the total, and in 1940 at $4,765,- 
000, or 28.0 percent of the total. 

The principal dutiable commodities, by 
value, on which concessions are given in sched- 
ule II are: Flaxseed; certain prepared or pre- 
served meats, principally canned corned beef; 
casein; bovine hides and skins; and certain 
coarse wools. Other commodities in this group 
are: Tallow; oleo oil and oleo stearin; meat 
extracts; and glycerin, crude and refined. 

Free list—Commodities bound on the free 
list under schedule II include: Unmanufac- 
tured agates; dried blood ; crude bones, steamed 
or ground; bone dust, bone meal, and bone 
ash; animal carbon suitable only for fertilizer; 
tankage; and sausage casings. 


C. GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The general provisions of the agreement pro- 
vide for the carrying into effect of the tariff 
concessions listed in the schedules annexed to 
the agreement and define the territory to which 
the agreement shall apply. They also con- 
tain most-favored-nation provisions assuring 
that any tariff concession on any product ac- 
corded by either country to any third country 
will be extended immediately and without com- 
pensation to the other party to the agreement, 
exceptions being made regarding special trade 
advantages accorded by the United States to 
Cuba, and, in an exchange of notes accompany- 
ing the agreement, regarding special tariff ad- 
vantages accorded by Uruguay to contiguous 
countries, Paraguay or Bolivia, by means of 
trade agreements embodying tariff reductions 
or exemptions. 

Moreover, the agreement contains provisions 
extending the principle of non-discriminatory 
treatment generally to measures relating to 
exchange control and import restrictions 
which, in the last decade, have characterized 
Uruguay’s commercial policy. These meas- 
ures have involved serious difficulties for 
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American exporters to Uruguay, and the pro- 
visions of the agreement contain valuable 
assurances relating thereto. 

The exchange provisions of the agreement, 
contained in article IV, provide in general that 
henceforth imports of any article into either 
country from the other shall be accorded, in 
regard to restrictions or delays on payments, 
rates of exchange, and related charges, treat- 
ment no less favorable than that accorded im- 
ports of the like article from any third country. 
Likewise, article III, relating to quantitative 
import restrictions, contains reciprocal assur- 
ances of non-discriminatory treatment in the 
application by either country to imports from 
the other of import quotas, prohibitions, and 
other forms of restrictions on imports by pro- 
viding that the share of either country in any 
allocated quota shall be based upon the pro- 
portion of the total imports of the product 
subject to quota supplied by the other country 
in a previous representative period. However, 
because of the loss of Uruguay’s markets in 
continental Europe and the blocking of the ex- 
change created by its exports to the “sterling 
area” since the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, 
two exchanges of notes in connection with the 
agreement except temporarily from the ex- 
change and quota provisions of the agreement 
special exchange or quota facilities which Uru- 
guay may accord to contiguous countries, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, or the “sterling area” covered 
by the existing payments arrangement in effect 
between Uruguay and the United Kingdom. 

The agreement also contains a provision 
whereby consultation between the two Govern- 
ments regarding all matters affecting the 
operation of the agreement is provided for 
through the medium of a mixed commission 
consisting of representatives of each Govern- 
ment. 


Awatysis oF [npIvipvaAL Concessions OsTarNED 
on Exports or Untrep States Propucts 


The following paragraphs contain details of 
the concessions obtained on United States ex- 
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ports to Uruguay which are included in sched- 
ule I of the trade agreement and data on trade 
in those items. 


Foodstuffs 

Because of its geographic and economic sit- 
uation Uruguay, with regard to foodstuffs, de- 
pends on other countries only for certain 
articles of food which those countries are espe- 
cially well situated to produce, and for special 
preparations and other articles of secondary 
importance either not produced in Uruguay or 
not produced there in sufficient quantity to 
meet that country’s requirements. Under nor- 
mal conditions, Uruguay imports large quan- 
tities of coffee from Brazil; olives and olive oil, 
chestnuts, certain canned goods, and sardines 
from Spain; sugar, canned fish, salt, and tea 
from the United Kingdom; barley, dried milk, 
peanuts, and raisins from Argentina; and 
prunes, dietetic flours, walnuts, raisins, and 
fresh apples from the United States. In 1940 
the United States exported about $167,000 
worth of foodstuffs to Uruguay, and about 
three fourths of this trade is covered by tariff 
concessions obtained in the agreement. The 
remaining one-fourth consists of miscellaneous 
exports which are individually small. 

Fruits and nuts —Among the most important 
United States exports of foodstuffs to Uruguay 
are prunes, fresh-apples, raisins, and walnuts. 
The agreement provides for a seasonal reduc- 
tion of the import duty? on fresh apples by 64 
percent from September 1 of each year until 
the last day of February of the following year. 
This period covers the usual shipping season 
for fresh apples exported to Uruguay, which 
is also the best selling season there because 
few, if any, Uruguayan or Argentine apples are 
on the Uruguayan market at that time. The 
import duty on prunes is reduced by 30 percent, 
and it is believed that this reduction will con- 
siderably enlarge the Uruguayan market for 
this fruit. The import duty on seedless raisins 


*“Import duty” as used in this section of the analy- 
sis includes the base duty, surtaxes (except certain 
minor administrative fees), and any charges arising 
from the requirement that a portion of the import 
charges be paid in gold pesos. 
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is lowered by one-half; that on fruit and vege- 
table juices, by 47 percent; those on raisins 
with seeds, shelled and unshelled walnuts and 
pecans, and canned asparagus, by 30 percent; 
and that on concentrated grape juice, by 23 per- 
cent. Present low rates of duty on hops and 
on malted milk are bound against increase. 

Canned fish—The import duty on canned 
salmon and mackerel is reduced by 30 percent. 
Sardines have been bound at the present mod- 
erate duty, and the Uruguayan tariff descrip- 
tion has been expanded to include sardines 
packed in tomato sauce. 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 


The import duty on cigarettes is lowered by 
30 percent, and the Uruguayan market for this 
United States product is expected to increase 
as lower prices bring United States cigarettes 
within the range of a larger consuming public. 
United States exports of cigarettes to Uruguay 
during 1940 were valued at $37,000. Unmanu- 
factured tobacco will also benefit from the 
agreement through the binding of the present 
moderate import duty. Exports of United 
States tobacco to Uruguay in 1940 were valued 
at $132,000. 


Automobiles, Parts, and Accessories 


The agreement provides for reductions in 
Uruguayan duties on passenger cars and chas- 
sis, busses and bus chassis, truck chassis, drivers’ 
cabs for trucks or busses, and certain automo- 
bile parts. On other automobile parts and on 
accessories the existing favorable customs treat- 
ment is bound. In the past, Uruguay has been 
an important market for United States auto- 
motive products. In recent years, however, 
the value of United States exports of these 
products to Uruguay has fluctuated widely in 
accordance with Uruguay’s supply of dollar 
exchange. The exchange situation has im- 


proved recently. The substantial reductions in 
duties on important automotive items are de- 
signed to assist the United States automobile 
industry to regain its former Uruguayan 
market. bi 

Passenger cars and chassis.—The agreement 
provides for a reduction of over 20 percent in 
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the duty on passenger cars and chassis. Trade 
in these items was formerly large but has de- 
clined sharply in recent years. United States 
exports of passenger cars and chassis to Uru- 
guay in 1940 were valued at $252,000. 

Busses, bus chassis, and truck chassis.— 
Busses and bus chassis were already dutiable 
at very favorable rates prior to the agreement 
and these rates are reduced in the agreement 
by 29 to 30 percent. Separate trade figures 
for busses are not available. 

There are practically no United States ex- 
ports to Uruguay of trucks complete with 
bodies, Most truck bodies used in Uruguay 
are made locally and mounted on imported 
chassis. The value of United States exports of 
busses, bus chassis, and truck chassis to Uru- 
guay in 1940 amounted to $236,000. 

Automobile parts and accessories—The 
agreement provides for a reduction of 30 per- 
cent in the import duty on a specified list of 
engine, clutch, transmission, differential, and 
steering-gear parts. The generally favorable 
duties on the remainder of the parts-and-acces- 
sories schedule are bound against increase. 
This binding applies to parts and accessories 
for trucks, tractors, and busses as well as for 
passenger cars. United States exports of these 
products to Uruguay were valued at $324,000 
in 1940. 


Electrical Equipment and Apparatus 


Radio apparatus.—Urugusyan industry sup- 
plies a very large part of that country’s re- 
quirements for radio sets. The agreement pro- 
vides for a reduction of 30 percent in the 
Uruguayan duties on apparatus, parts, tubes, 
and accessories (excluding complete sets), and 
United States exporters are assured that the 
Uruguayan duty on complete sets will not be 
increased over the present rate, which is bound 
in the agreement. 

Exports of United States radio sets to 
Uruguay were valued at $52,000 in 1940. Parts 
and accessories exported to Uruguay in 1940 
were valued at $86,000. Parts have replaced 
complete sets as the major item in the trade, 
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as Uruguayan assembly orerations have been 
expanding. The trade in radio tubes has been 
fairly well maintained, averaging $31,500 a 
year during the last decade and amounting to 
$20,000 in 1940. 

Automatic refrigerators—The Uruguayan 
duty on automatic refrigerators is lowered by 
23 percent, and that on separate refrigeration 
mechanisms by 30 percent. The United States 
has been the chief supplier of automatic re- 
frigerators to the Uruguayan market. There is 
some domestic assembly of refrigerators in 
Uruguay and the United States has also had 
the bulk of the market for separate refrigera- 
tion units. In 1940 Uruguay purchased from 
the United States complete refrigerators 
amounting in value to $78,000 and separate 
refrigeration mechanisms valued at $27,000. 

Other electrical equipment.—The Uruguayan 
duties on electric plants for light and power, 
including wind-driven electric-power generat- 
ing devices; on storage batteries, including 
automobile and radio storage batteries; and on 
standing or wall electric fans, are reduced by 
30 percent. 

The trade in storage batteries was formerly 
important but has declined. It amounted to 
$19,000 in 1940. However the various conces- 
sions in the agreement on automobiles, radios, 
and the batteries themselves make possible an 
increase in Uruguayan imports of storage 
batteries. , 

The concessions obtained on electric plants 
for light and power and on electric fans should 
prove of advantage to United States manufac- 
turers, especially manufacturers of the wind- 
driven type of electric generating devices. 


Machinery and Appliances 

Agricultural machinery—For many years 
agricultural machinery has been duty free in 
Uruguay and trade in these products has been 
important to the United States, which has been 
the chief supplier of a number of items. The 
duty-free status of tractors of all kinds for 
agriculture (as well as of industrial tractors) 
is bound. United States exports of tractors 
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to Uruguay have had an average annual value 
of $329,000 during the last 10 years, and in 
1940 these exports were valued at $479,000. 

Plows of all kinds are also bound duty-free 
for the life of the agreement. The value of 
plows exported from the United States to Uru- 
guay in the last decade has averaged $73,000 
a year and in 1940 these exports were valued 
at $83,000. 

Industrial machinery—The United States 
has generally been the chief supplier of Uru- 
guayan imports of industrial machinery in the 
lighter-weight classification (industrial ma- 
chines, n.s.p.f., weighing up to 100 kilograms 
each), but not of heavy machinery. The gen- 
erally favorable import duties on the lighter- 
weight machines, averaging 7 to 10 percent ad 
valorem, are bound against increase. Simi- 
larly, favorable import duties on certain re- 
placement and repair parts for this type of 
machinery, of which the United States is the 
chief supplier, are bound. 

Other important concessions obtained on in- 
dustrial machinery are the bindings of the duty- 
free status of wheel and track-laying types of 
industrial tractors and of windmills and their 
accessories and parts. United States exports 
of windmills to Uruguay have been an impor- 
tant item, valued at $56,000 in 1940. 

Office appliances ——A number of concessions 
have been obiained on the major items of office 
appliances and equipment, including a 30-per- 
cent reduction in duties on cash registers and 
parts, on standard and portable typewriters, 
and on calculating, adding, bookkeeping, and 
accounting machines. The duties on parts for 
all these machines (except cash registers) are 
reduced by 84 percent. The present duty on 
steel files (cabinets) and furniture of iron or 
steel is bound against increase. 

Office machines and appliances have been an 
important part of the United States export 
trade to Uruguay, although shipments of most 
of these machines and parts have declined in 
recent years. In 1940 United States exports to 
Uruguay included $19,000 worth of cash régis- 
ters and parts ; $20,000 worth of calculating, add- 
ing, bookkeeping, and accounting machines and 
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parts; $24,000 worth of standard, and $3,000 
worth of portable, typewriters and parts. 


Forest Products 


Lumber.—Outstanding among the conces- 
sions obtained are those on United States hard- 
wood and softwood lumber. The agreement 
provides for a reduction of 50 percent in the 
import duty on tea or pitch-pine lumber, sugar- 
pine and California white-pine lumber, and 
Douglas fir lumber. On oak lumber the duty 
is reduced by 30 percent. Thus, lumber prod- 
ucts from the southern, the eastern, the western, 
and the northwestern portions of the United 
States will be able to enter the Uruguayan 
market at lower tariffs. 

The agreement also binds for its duration a 
Uruguayan decree of June 7, 1940, which pro- 
vides that, under certain conditions, materials 
for construction, including lumber, will receive 
a reduction of one-half the import duty. Fur- 
thermore the agreement specifically provides 
that this additional reduction of one-half the 
duty will be applied to the reduced rate speci- 
fied in schedule I for tea pine or pitch pine, 
sugar pine and California white pine, and for 
Douglas fir. Thus, lumber of these species im- 
ported under the conditions specified in the 
Uruguayan decree of June 7, 1940, will enter 
at a duty 75 percent below the duty in effect 
previous to that decree. 

United States exports of lumber to Uruguay, 
particularly of tea pine or pitch pine, have been 
large in the past but have declined in recent 
years. Uruguayan concessions in this agree- 
ment on certain typical United States lumber 
will improve the position of this lumber in the 
Uruguayan market. United States exports of 
pitch-pine lumber to Uruguay were valued at 
$81,000 in 1940, those of sugar pine and Cali- 
fornia pine at $18,000. United States exports 
of Douglas fir lumber to Uruguay in 1940 were 
valued at $1,000 and those of oak lumber at 
$5,000. 

Cooperage.—The moderate duties on staves, 
shooks, and headings of all kinds of wood for 
barrels and casks of all sizes and for all pur- 
poses are bound against increase. In addition, 
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the import duties are lowered by 30 percent on 
unassembled barrels and casks up to 500 liters 
capacity. Exports of these items from the 
United States to Uruguay in 1940 were valued 
at $48,000. 

Composition boards.—The import duty is re- 
duced by 30 percent on cardboard of wood fiber 
for construction; on vulcanized fiber in bars, 
sheets, tubes, etc.; and on cardboard and paper 
impregnated with other materials including 
pastes, chalk, sawdust, and the like. The total 
value of United States exports to Uruguay of 
these products in 1940 was $6,000. 

Paper products.—The agreement provides for 
a 30-percent reduction in import duties on cer- 
tain hygienic paper in rolls, squares, or other 
forms. Exports to Uruguay of these items 
amounted to $5,000 in 1940. 

Naval stores.—Present favorable import du- 
ties on gum spirits of turpentine and wood 
turpentine and on rosin, gum or wood, dark 
and clear, are bound against increase. The 
United States formerly enjoyed an extensive 
trade with Uruguay in these products but ship- 
ments have decreased in recent years, amount- 
ing in 1940 to $6,000 for turpentine and $42,000 
for rosin. 


Aeronautical Apparatus 


The present duty-free status of aviation ap- 
paratus (aircraft of all kinds), airplane motors, 
and parts for replacement and assembly of air- 
craft, is bound during the life of the agreement. 
Uruguay has not heretofore been a large im- 
porter of aeronautical apparatus. In 1940 the 
United States sold $59,000 worth of such ap- 
paratus to Uruguay. 


Chemical and Related Products 


The present moderate Uruguayan duty on 
sulphur is bound against increase in the agree- 
ment. Exports of sulphur from the United 
States to Uruguay have not been large in the 
past, but $69,000 worth was shipped in 1940. 

- The duty on nitrocellulose and pyroxylin 

lacquers, typical and important United States 

paint products, is reduced by 30 percent. These 

products are specifically included, under the 
477442422 
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agreement, in a Uruguayan tariff classification 
which covers varnish, clear or with the addition 
of any coloring matter, whether concentrated 
or not. 

A 30-percent reduction is also obtained for 
medicinal petroleum jelly; for liquid insecti- 
cides with a base of pyrethrum or of ethers 
and hydrocarbides; and for composition- 
coated roofing paper. The existing rate on cer- 
tain liquid roofing compounds is bound against 
increase. 

The United States is generally the chief sup- 
plier of Uruguayan imports of nitrocellulose 
or pyroxylin lacquers, medicinal petroleum 
jelly, liquid insecticides, and roofing compounds 
and paper. 


Cotton Yarns 


The moderate Uruguayan duties on cotton 
yarns, both crude and colored, are bound 
against increase. The United States has, in 
the past, sold large quantities of such yarns 
in Uruguay. Exports of both kinds of 
yarn have decreased in recent years. United 
States shipments of crude yarn to Uruguay in 
1940 were valued at $54,000, and those of 
colored yarns at $150,000. 

M otion-Picture Films 

The Uruguayan import duty on exposed mo- 
tion-picture films, including positives and nega- 
tives, is reduced by 30 percent. United States 
shipments of films to Uruguay have been fairly 
well maintained and were valued at $35,000 
in 1940. The United States has long been 
Uruguay’s chief supplier of motion-picture 
films. 


Anatysis oF InprvipvaL Concessions ON Im- 
ports Into tHe Unitep States 


Details of the concessions granted by the 
United States to Uruguay on products listed 
in schedule II of the-agreement, and informa- 
tion on the trade, production, and consumption, 
and prices. of these products, are given in the 
following paragraphs. Numbers in parentheses 
refer to paragraphs in the Tariff Act of 1930. 
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Casein or Lactarene and Miatures of Which 
Casein or Lactarene Is the Component 
Material of Chief Value, Not Specially 
Provided for (par. 19) 

The duty on casein or lactarene under the 
Tariff Act of 1980 was 514 cents per pound. 
Under the act of 1922 it was 214 cents per 
pound. Under the trade agreement with 
Uruguay, as in that with Argentina which 
became effective November 15, 1941, the duty 
is reduced to 234 cents per pound. The ad- 
valorem equivalent of the 5%4-cent rate has 
ranged in recent years from about 80 percent 
to about 110 percent. On the basis of imports 
in 1939 the reduced rate of 234 cents per pound 
would have been equal to about 49 percent ad 
valorem. 

The volume of United States casein produc- 
tion is determined in part by the price of 
casein but more largely by total production of 
whole milk and the proportions of that produc- 
tion marketed as fluid milk and used in the 
manufacture of creamery butter, cheese, and 
condensed and evaporated milk. Casein is a 
by-product of the skim-milk derived from the 
manufacture of creamery butter and normally 
the greater portion of this skim-milk is used 
in feeding livestock rather than in producing 
casein. Moreover when a larger proportion 
of total milk production is diverted from manu- 
facture of butter into the manufacture of 
cheese and of dried and condensed milk, the 
quantity of skim-milk available for manufac- 
ture of casein is reduced. 

In the period 1931-1940 imports of casein 
into the United States ranged from 417,000 
pounds in 1938 to 24,523,000 pounds in 1940, 
with an: annual average of 8 million pounds 
for the period. These imports accounted for 
less than 1 percent of consumption in 1938 and 
‘for about 33-percent m 1940. Uruguay was 
second to Argentina in 1940 and in the first 6 
months of: 1941 as a supplier of casein imports 
into the United States. - 

‘. In-the period 1929-1940 the average price 

per pound of 20-30-mesh domestic casein 

(f.0.b. plant in 5-ton lots) decreased from 
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15.4 cents in 1929 to 6.2 cents in 1932 and then 
increased to 16.5 cents in 1936, the peak year 
of the period. The price was 19.8 cents on 
May 16, 1941, and 20.8 cents as of May 15, 1942. 


Glycerin, Crude and Refined (par. 42) 


The duty on crude glycerin from countries 
other than Cuba was 1 cent per pound under 
the act of 1930 and was reduced to % 9 cent 
per pound under the trade agreement with 
France, effective June 15, 1936. The duty on 
imports from Cuba was reduced from % cent 
to 4%» cent per pound in the Cuban agreement, 
effective September 3, 1934. The ad-valorem 
equivalent of the duty on crude glycerin from 
countries other than Cuba was 10 percent in 
1939. The rate of % cent per pound is bound 
in the agreement with Uruguay, as it is in the 
agreement with Argentina. 

The duty on refined glycerin under the act 
of 1930 was 2 cents per pound and was reduced 
to 1%4 cents per pound in the agreement with 
the Netherlands, effective February 1, 1936. 
It was automatically reduced to 1%, cents per 
pound by the reduction in the duty on crude 
glycerin in the agreement with France. The 
duty of 1%, cents per pound is bound in the 
agreement with Uruguay, as it was in the 
agreement with Argentina. The ad-valorem 
equivalent of the duty on refined glycerin was 
17 percent in 1939. 

Crude glycerin is a by-product of the soap 
and fatty-acids industries and its production 
has ordinarily depended in large part upon the 
production of those commodities. It is, how- 
ever, a vital ingredient of essential war ma- 
terials and requirements for glycerin in 1942 
are expected to exceed even the record 1941 
production. Furthermore, about one-fourth 
of the United States consumption of glycerin 
was formerly obtained from coconut oil im- 
ported from the Philippine Islands. 

‘In the 6-year period 1935-1940 United States 
production..of crude glycerin ranged between 


141 ‘million pounds in 1935 and 197 million 


pounds in 1940; the annual average for the 
period was 168 million pounds. Production of 
refined glycerin in that period ranged from a 
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low of 123 million pounds in 1935 to a high of 
162 million pounds in 1940. The annual aver- 
age for the period was 142 million pounds. 

In 1935-1940, imports of crude glycerin 
varied from 8.2 million pounds in 1935 to 13.4 
million pounds in 1937, and averaged about 11 
million pounds per year. Imports of refined 
glycerin in the same period ranged between 
69,000 pounds in 1935 and 7.5 million pounds 
in 1937, averaging about 2.4 million pounds. 
Entries of refined glycerin amounted to 330,000 
pounds in 1939 and 298,000 pounds in 1940. 
Exports of glycerin, reported as “alcohols: 
glycerin”, consist chiefly of refined glycerin 
and, since 1937, have exceeded imports. 

Uruguay was the fourth country in impor- 
tance as a supplier of crude glycerin in 1940, 
furnishing 8.5 percent of the United States im- 
ports, and third in the first 6 months of 1941, 
furnishing 9.3 percent. 


Tallow, Oleo Oil, and Oleo Stearin (par. 701) 

Imports of tallow, oleo oil, and oleo stearin 
are dutiable under the act of 1930 and since 
1936 have also been subject to an import tax 
under the Internal Revenue Code. Reductions 
in both the tariff and the import tax are made 
in the agreements with Uruguay and with 
Argentina and may be summarized as follows: 


{In cents per pound] 











Previous ba An gan agree- | Under trade agreement 

Commodity Com- Com 

Tariff |Import} bined Tariff | Import} bined 

duty tax duty duty tax duty 
and tax and tax 

Tallow: 

| OT 3 3% 4 1% 1% 
Inedible........ 14 3 3% 4 1% 1% 

Oleo oil..........- 1 3 4 la 1% 2 

Oleo stearin - -.... 1 3 4 lg 1% 2 























The ad-valorem equivalent of the combined 
duty and import tax on inedible tallow was 61 
percent in 1938, 120 percent in 1939, and 111 
percent in 1940. On the basis of the 1939 im- 
ports the ad-valorem equivalent of the agree- 
ment rates would have been 60 percent. Prac- 
tically all imports of tallow in the past 3 years 
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have been of the indelible type. The ad-valorem 
equivalent of the combined duty and tax on 
oleo stearin was 107 percent in 1938 and 75 
percent in 1939. On the basis of the new agree- 
ment rate and the 1939 imports, the ad-valorem 
equivalent would have been 37 percent. Im- 
ports of oleo products have been chiefly of oleo 
stearin. 

Tallow—Imports of tallow into the United 
States are very small in comparison with do- 
mestic production, consumption, and exports. . 
Since 1929 imports have been exceeded by 
United States exports except in the years when 
the 1934 and 1936 droughts drastically reduced 
domestic production of tallow, lard, and 
greases. Domestic production of tallow de- 
creased from 667 million pounds in 1934 to 466 
million in 1935. In 1940 it had risen to 790 
million pounds of which 79 million pounds was 
edible tallow. 

Imports of tallow into the United States 
averaged approximately 14 million pounds a 
year in 1927-1929, and increased to 43 million 
pounds in 1934 and to 246 million in 1935. 
These increases were due not only to the effects 
of the drought but also to the imposition by 
the United States of import taxes on certain 
other competing oils, particularly palm and 
whale oils. In 1936 importations declined to 
79 million pounds, of which 76 million entered 
before the import tax became effective in 
August. Since that time imports of all kinds 
of tallow have been very small and practically 
no edible tallow has entered since 1938. In the 
first 6 months of 1941 Uruguay, led by Argen- 
tina and Canada, ranked third as a supplier 
of imports of tallow into the United States. 

Oleo oil and oleo stearin—About two-thirds 
of the United States production of oleo prod- 
ucts usually is oleo oil. Imports of these 
products ordinarily are small in comparison 
with domestic production. 

In 1936 domestic production of oleo oil and 
oleo stearin was 147 million pounds—the high- 
est in any year since 1930—and imports 
amounted to 5 million pounds. In 1937 domes- 
tic production declined, largely because of the 
effects of the 1934 and 1936 droughts, but re- 
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covered in 1988 to reach an average of about 
127 million pounds for 1937-1938. Imports in 
1937 were 3,700,000 pounds but dropped in 1938 
to 400,000 pounds. In 1939 domestic produc- 
tion of oleo products amounted to 114 million 
pounds and in 1940 to 105 million pounds. Im- 
ports of oleo stearin since 1937 have been negli- 
gible and there have been almost no imports of 
oleo oil. The United States is on an export 
basis for oleo products. Uruguay has usually 
- been second to Argentina as a supplier of oleo 
stearin. 


Extract of Meat, Including Fluid (par. 705) 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930, meat extract 
was dutiable at 15 cents per pound. This rate 
was bound in the agreement with the United 
Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939. Under 
the agreements with Uruguay and with Argen- 
tina the duty is reduced to 714 cents per pound. 
In the 6-year period 1935-1940 the ad-valorem 
equivalent of the duty on meat extract ranged 
from 33 percent in 1936 to 39 percent in 1939. 
At the agreement rate and on the basis of 1939 
imports, the ad-valorem equivalent would have 
been 19 percent. Domestically produced meat 
extracts are more highly processed and higher 
priced than the imported product. Total im- 
ports of meat extracts into the United States 
amounted to 1,213,000 pounds in 1939 and to 
582,000 pounds in 1940. Uruguay and Argen- 
tina are the principal suppliers. 


Meats, Prepared or Preserved, Not Specially 
Provided for (Except Meat Pastes Other 
Than Liver Pastes Packed in Airtight Con- 
tainers Weighing With Their Contents Not 
More Than 3 Ounces Each) (par. 706) 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930, meats in this 
category (chiefly canned corned beef and 
pickled or cured beef and veal) were dutiable 
at 6 cents per pound but not less than 20 percent 
ad valorem. Under the act of 1922 such im- 
ports were dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem. 
In the agreement with Uruguay this duty is 3 
cents per pound but not less than 20 percent ad 
valorem. The same concession was included 
in the agreement with Argentina. The ad- 
valorem equivalent of the duty on canned beef 
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was 60 percent in 1939. On the basis of 1939 
imports and the new agreement rate, it would 
have been 80 percent. The ad-valorem equiva- 
lent of the duty on pickled or cured beef and 
veal was 84 percent in 1939 and on the basis of 
the 1939 imports and the new agreement rates 
it would have been 42 percent. 

Domestic production of beef and veal com- 
pared with imports.—In 1929, before the duty 
of 6 cents per pound was imposed, imports of all 
beef and veal, of which canned beef usually 
constitutes some 98 percent, equalled about 3.8 
percent of domestic production. In 1932 this 
percentage had declined to 1 percent. In the 
5 years 1935-1939 it averaged 2.7 percent and 
in 1940 was about 2 percent. Imports of the 
beef and veal to which the concession applies 
(converted to a dressed-weight basis) were 
equal to an annual average of about 2.6 percent 
of domestic beef and veal production during 
the years 1935-1939, and about 1.9 percent in 
1940. 

Canned beef.—Canned corned beef is the 
principal commodity included in the conces- 
sion. United States production of canned beef 
in recent years has been relatively small and is 
principally of beef specialities other than 
corned beef. Nearly all corned beef canned in 
the United States has been for Government 
contracts. Much of the domestic beef of the 
type formerly canned has been used in the 
manufacture of sausage, a more profitable out- 
let, and civilian demand for canned corned beef 
has been filled by the imported product. 

Imports of canned beef into the United 
States amounted to about 80 million pounds in 
1929, when a period of low cattle production 
in the United States culminated. Such im- 
ports fell sharply to 19.5 million pounds in 
1931 and increased to 88 million pounds in 
each of the years 1936 and 1937. Entries 
amounted to 78.6 million pounds in 19388, to 
85.9 million in 1939, to 61.3 million in 1940 and 
to 39.1 million pounds in the first 6 months 
of 1941. Uruguay was the principal source of 
imports of canned beef into the United States 
for many years, but since 1937 it has been 
second to Argentina. 
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Beef and veal, pickled or cured.—Pickled or 
cured beef and veal are relatively inexpensive 
and especially adapted for use as ships’ stores, 
and where refrigeration facilities are inade- 
quate. Domestic production of such meat, 
chiefly beef, is from types and grades generally 
used for sausage. 

Imports of pickled or cured beef and veal 
are very small as compared with domestic pro- 
duction and are smaller than United States 
exports. In 1939, the latest year for which 
figures are available, domestic production was 
68.4 million pounds. In that year exports 
amounted to 7.4 million pounds and imports 
to 2.2 million. In 1940 exports totaled 8.0 
million pounds and imports 1.4 million pounds. 

Uruguay is by far the principal source of 
imports into the United States, having supplied 
more than half of all United States imports 
in every year since 1931, 71 percent in 1939, 88 
percent in 1940, and 90 percent in the first 6 
months of 1941. 

Canned meats, not elsewhere specified, and 
prepared or preserved meats, not specially pro- 
vided for—Imports reported under this classi- 
fication consist almost entirely of meat special- 
ties and have been relatively unimportant, 
amounting to 169,000 pounds in 1939 and to 
62,000 pounds in 1940. United States exports 
of products in this classification are greatly in 
excess of imports and consist chiefly of high- 
priced specialties. 

Flaxseed (par. 762) 

Under the Tariff Act of 1913 flaxseed was 
dutiable at 20 cents per bushel; under the act 
of 1921, at 30 cents; under the act of 1922, at 
40 cents; under Presidential proclamation of 
June 13, 1929, at 56 cents; and under the Tariff 
Act of 1930, at 65 cents. Under the act of 1930 
the ad-valorem equivalent was 57 percent in 
1939. 

Under the trade agreement with Uruguay, as 
in that with Argentina, the rate is 3214 cents 
per bushel for the duration of the existing ab- 
normal situation in the flaxseed trade. Thirty 
days after the President shall have proclaimed 
that the abnormal trade situation has termi- 
nated, the rate of duty shall become 50 cents 
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per bushel. Under the agreement rate of 3214 
cents per bushel the ad-valorem equivalent, on 
the basis of 1939 imports, would have been 28 
percent and under the 50-cent duty it would 
have been 43 percent. 

Flaxseed is used almost exclusively in the 
manufacture of linseed oil, an essential ingre- 
dient of many paints, varnishes, floor cover- 
ings, and other products. Building and indus- 
trial operations, including production for mil- 
itary purposes, involving the use of linseed oil, 
are at high levels. At the same time imports 
of tung oil, perilla oil, and synthetic resins for 
which linseed oil may sometimes be substituted, 
have been interrupted. 

United States flaxseed requirements for 1942 
are estimated at record levels and domestic pro- 
duction has never been equal to domestic re- 
quirements even in normal times. United 
States production of flaxseed reached a record 
low point of 5,273,000 bushels in 1936 at the 
end of a decline caused in large part by unfavor- 
able weather and disease conditions. Since 
that time such conditions have improved and 
the relation between flaxseed prices and wheat 
prices has been favorable to the former. Under 
these and other influences, flaxseed acreage in 
the United States increased and production rose 
to 30,886,000 bushels in 1940, and to 31,485,000 
bushels in 1941. 

Imports of flaxseed declined from 24,224,000 
bushels in the year beginning July 1, 1926, to 
6,213,000 bushels in the year beginning July 1, 
1932. They rose again to 26,096,000 bushels 
in 1936-37 and declined to 13,212,000 bushels in 
1939-40 and to 11,198,000 bushels in 1940-41. 
The percentage of United States flaxseed crush- 
ings supplied by imports averaged 55 percent 
during the 10 years 1930-39 and in 1940 amount- 
ed to 31 percent. 

The annual average price of flaxseed (Min- 
neapolis no. 1) was $1.73 a bushel in the crop 
year 1935-36, and $1.65 per bushel in the crop 
year 1939-40. In April 1941 the average price 
was $1.93 per bushel and in April 1942 it was 
$2.62 per bushel. 

Uruguay has been second to Argentina as a 
supplier of flaxseed imports since 1937, supply- 
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ing 5.8 percent of United States imports in 
1938, 4.1 percent in 1939, and 15.9 percent in 
1940. Substantial quantities of flaxseed pro- 
duced in Uruguay are exported from Argen- 
tina and are credited to Argentina in United 
States statistics of imports. 


Wools Not Finer Than 40's (par. 1101 (a)): 
and Wools Not Specially Provided for Not 
Finer Than 44s (par. 1102 (a)) 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930 (par. 1101 (a)), 
wools not finer than 40’s, and not imported 
under bond for the manufacture of carpeting 
and certain other specified articles, were duti- 
able at the following rates per pound of clean 
content: washed or in the grease, 24 cents; on 
the skin, 22 cents; sorted or matchings if not 
scoured, 25 cents; and scoured, 27 cents. Under 
the agreement with Uruguay as in that with 
Argentina, each of these rates is 11 cents be- 
low the rate provided in the Tariff Act of 
1930. The great bulk of the wools entering 
under this classification are entered in the 
grease. The ad-valorem equivalent of the duty 
was 88 percent in 1939. The reduced duties 
would have been equivalent to 48 percent ad 
valorem on the basis of the 1939 imports. 

Under the act of 1930 (par. 1102 (a)), wools 
not specially provided for and not finer’than 
44’s, i.e. 40’s/44’s, were dutiable at the follow- 
ing rates per pound of clean content: washed 
or in the grease, 29 cents; on the skin, 27 cents; 
sorted or matchings if not scoured, 30 cents; 
and scoured, 32 cents. Under the agreement 
with Uruguay as in that with Argentina, each 
of these rates is 12 cents below the rate pro- 
vided in the Tariff Act of 1930. On the basis 
of 1939 imports the ad-valorem equivalent of 
the duties was 90 percent and the ad-valorem 
equivalent of the reduced duties would have 
been 53 percent. The great bulk of the wools 
entering under this classification also are 
entered in the grease. 

The concession in the agreement with Uru- 
guay on wools covered by paragraph 1101 (a) 
includes all types not finer than 40’s, not used 
in the manufacture of carpets and certain other 
specified articles. These wools are used chiefly 
in the manufacture of tweeds or sports clothing, 
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lower-priced overcoatings, blankets, and felts, 
but are sometimes blended with carpet wools 
in the manufacture of carpets. The wools cov- 
ered by paragraph 1102 (a) are apparel (cloth- 
ing and combing) wools finer than 40’s but not 
finer than 44’s. These wools are of higher 
grade than the non-carpet types provided for 
under paragraph 1101 (a) but are used for the 
same general purposes. 

More than 99 percent of United States wool 
production is of the finer types of wool not 
covered by the concessions. Production of even 
the finer types is generally considerably less 
than this country’s requirements for domestic 
consumption, and the total United States wool 
clip is far below the usual domestic consump- 
tion when carpet wools are included. In the 
period 1930-1939 United States mill consump- 
tion of all wool averaged about 665 million 
pounds (grease basis) per year, while domestic 
production of shorn wool averaged about 366.5 
million pounds per year during the same pe- 
riod. In 1940 domestic production was 387.8 
million pounds and mill consumption 778.3 
million pounds. In 1941 domestic wool pro- 
duction amounted to 445 million pounds, or 
less than half the record mill consumption of 
977 million pounds in that year. 

The only production of true carpet wools in 
the United States is about 100,000 pounds a 
year, shorn from flocks owned by Indians in 
the Southwest. Practically the entire United 
States demand for such wools is supplied by 
imports, which have averaged nearly 96 million 
pounds a year during the years 1935-1940. 
Domestic production of wools other than carpet 
wools, but not finer than 40’s, is also relatively 
small, the estimated annual average being 
about 2 million pounds as compared with aver- 
age imports of over 16 million pounds a year 
during the period 1935-1940. United States 
annual average production of 40’s/44’s is esti- 
mated at about 4 million pounds, while imports 
of these types averaged 4.7 million pounds in 
the 6 years 1935-1940. 

Thus less than 1 percent of United States 
wool production is of the types affected by the 
concession in the agreements with Uruguay 
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and Argentina, and domestic production of 


those types has been decreasing for a number 
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Entries of wools of the types on which the 
concession applies, for the years 1935-1940, 














of years. have been as follows: 
[1,000 pounds—clean content] 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
a GE GIR. oo iss isin cinninccesestens 11,549 | 23,635 | 19,786 | 9,656! 16,911} 15, 584 
PE Eee Ree eee 3,821 | 6,960] 7,062] 1,799] 4,685 3, 894 
Es bisa d naan ensbiemin aia 15,370 | 30,595 | 26,848 | 11,455 | 21, 596 19, 478 























Uruguay was the principal supplier of these 
40’s/44’s wools imported into the United States 
in 1936 and New Zealand from 1937 through 
1939. Uruguay and Argentina have been im- 
portant suppliers in recent years when they 
were not the chief sources. 


Hides and Skins of Cattle of the Bovine Species 
(Except Hides and Skins of the India 


Water Buffalo Imported To Be Used in the 
Manufacture of Rawhide Articles), Raw or 


Uncured, or Dried, Salted, or Pickled (par. 
£30 (a)) 

From 1909 to 1930 United States imports of 
hides and skins of all kinds were free of duty. 
Under the act of 1930, hides and skins of cat- 
tle of the bovine species (excepting hides and 
skins of the India water buffalo imported to 
be used in the manufacture of rawhide articles) 
were dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem. Un- 
der the agreements with Uruguay and with 
Argentina, the rate on the dutiable bovine 
hides and skins is 5 percent ad valorem. 

Bovine hides produced in the United States 
are of two main types of grades—packer hides, 
of the better quality, and country hides, of a 
poorer quality. Much of the domestic produc- 
tion is of the poorer quality, whereas the better 
grade predominates in imports. Tanners in 
this country demand the better grades of which 
the domestic supply is supplemented by im- 
ports. At the same time many domestic hides 
of the poorer quality find no domestic market 
and are normally exported from the United 
States. 


Demand for beef and veal, rather than de- 
mand for hides, regulates slaughter of cattle 
and calves in the United States, and the cor- 
responding production of hides. Hence 
changes in demand and supply of hides are 
frequently reflected in sharp changes in volume 
of imports, and in ratio of imports to domestic 
production. Quantity of domestic production, 
being governed principally by the market for 
meat, is very little affected by volume of hide 
imports. Volume of imports, on the other 
hand, is very strongly influenced by the quan- 
tity of domestic production. 

From 1935 through 1940, average annual 
production of bovine hides of all kinds in the 
United States amounted to 28.3 million hides, 
of which 12.3 million were calf and kip skins 
and the rest cattle hides. During the same 
period, annual average imports of bovine hides 
amounted to 6 million hides (pieces) of which 
3 million were calf and kip skins. Uruguay is 
an important supplier of both cattle hides and 
calf and kip skins. Annual United States ex- 
ports of domestic cattle hides averaged about 
1 million hides of which about 50 percent were 
calf and kip skins. 

Free List 

The agreement with Uruguay binds on the 
free list imports of certain commodities that 
are either not produced at all in the United 
States or not produced in quantities sufficient 
to supply domestic demand. All these com- 
modities, listed below, except unmanufactured 
agates, are also bound free in the agreement 
with Argentina. 














Article bin gy 4 
Sheep, lamb, and goat casings*......----- $7, 077, 000 
Tankage (not for fertilizer) ®.......------ 1, 809, 000 
Crude bones, bone dust, bone meal, etc____| 1, 481, 000 
Sausage casings other than sheep, lamb, 

EB isicnntsincaes setae amiibidionenin wisi 854, 000 
IE. op giconeu chat eaabeekemhies 429, 000 
Tankage (for fertilizer)......-....------- 375, 000 
Integuments, etc., not sausage casings - - - - 12, 000 
Unmanufactured agates__.........--.---- 4, 000 








eAlso bound on the free list in the trade agreement with hd logy 8 
*Also bound on the free list in the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom. 


GENERAL Provisions AND ExcHances or Notes 


The general provisions of the agreement em- 
body the basic principle of equality of 
treatment essential to the development of in- 
ternational trade upon a sound and non-dis- 
criminatory basis. They define the nature of 
the obligations assumed by each country in 
making tariff concessions to the other, set forth 
reciprocal assurances of non-discriminatory 
treatment with respect to all forms of trade 
control, and contain provisions relating to 
various other matters affecting the trade be- 
tween the two countries. 


Provisions Relating to Treatment of Trade in 
General 


Article I provides that the United States and 
Uruguay shall in general accord to each other 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties and related 
matters, including methods of levying duties 
and charges and the application of rules and 
formalities. This means that each country 
obligates itself to extend to the other, immedi- 
ately and without compensation, the lowest 
rates of customs duties which are granted to 
any other country, either by autonomous action 
or in connection with a commercial agreement 
with a third country. 

Article II of the agreement relates to the im- 
position of internal taxes or charges levied in 
either country on products imported from the 
other and provides that such taxes or charges 
shall not in general be higher than those im- 
posed on like articles of domestic or other for- 
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eign origin. An exception is made in the case of 
taxes imposed by the Uruguayan Government 
on pharmaceutical specialties, toilet and per- 
fumery products, cigarettes, cigars, fortified 
wines, vermuth, champagne, matches, and 
playing cards, which, if of foreign origin, are 
taxable at a higher rate than are the domestic 
products. 

Article III applies in general the principle 
of non-discriminatory treatment to import 
quotas, prohibitions, and other forms of re- 
striction on imports. Any such restriction is 
to be based upon a pre-determined amount of 
imports of the article, i. e., a global quota. If 
either country establishes such restrictions and 
if any third country is allotted a share of the 
total amount of permitted importations of any 
article, the other country shall also be allotted a 
share which shall be based upon the proportion 
of the total imports of such article which that 
country supplied in a previous representative 
period. 

Article IV extends in general the principle 
of non-discriminatory treatment to any form 
of exchange control by either country over the 
transfer of payments for imports originating 
in the other country. Accordingly, the article 
provides that the Government of either coun- 
try shall accord to any product originating in 
the other country, in regard to restrictions or 
delays on payments, exchange rates, and taxes 
or charges on exchange transactions, treatment 
no less favorable than that accorded the like 
product originating in any third country. 

Article V extends the principle of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment to foreign purchases by 
the Government of either country or by govern- 
ment monopolies. 

Article VI provides for the prompt publi- 
cation of laws, regulations, and administrative 
and judicial decisions relating to the classifica- 
tion of articles for customs purposes or to 
rates of duty. With certain customary excep- 
tions relating to anti-dumping duties, health or 
public-safety measures, etc., the article also pro- 
vides that no administrative ruling by either 
country effecting advances in rates of duties or 
in charges applicable under an established and 
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uniform practice to imports originating in the 
other country, or imposing any new require- 
ment with respect to such importations, shall 
be effective retroactively or with respect to 
articles imported prior to the expiration of 
30 days after the date of publication of notice 
of such ruling in the usual official manner. 


Provisions Relating to Concessions 

Articles VII and VIII of the agreement re- 
late to the tariff concessions granted by each 
country on products of the other and provide 
that products included in the schedules annexed 
to the agreement shall, upon importation into 
the other country, be exempt from ordinary 
customs duties higher than those specified in 
the schedules and from all other charges in con- 
nection with importation in excess of those 
imposed on the day of signature of the agree- 
ment or required to be imposed thereafter by 
laws in force on that day. 

Article IX permits either country, notwith- 
standing the provisions of articles VII and 
VIII, to impose on any product imported from 
the other country an import charge equivalent 
to an internal tax imposed on a similar do- 
mestic product or on any article from which 
the imported product has been made. 

Article X safeguards importers against ad- 
verse changes in the methods of determining 
dutiable value and of converting currencies in 
connection with products listed in the schedules 
which are or may be subject to ad-valorem 
rates of duty. 

Article XI contains a general undertaking 
that no quantitative restrictions shall be im- 
posed by either country on importations from 
the other country of any of the products listed 
in the schedules annexed to the agreement, with 
a reservation that this provision does not apply 
to quantitative restrictions imposed by either 
country in conjunction with governmental 
measures which operate to regulate or control 
the production, market supply, or prices of like 
domestic articles, or which tend to increase the 
labor costs of production of such articles, or 
which are necessary to maintain the exchange 
value of the currency of the country. 
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Article XII contains a provision for broad 
consultation between the Governments of the 
two countries in regard to all matters affecting 
the operation of the agreement through the 
medium of a mixed commission to be estab- 
lished under the terms of paragraph 2 of the 
article. Paragraph 1 of the article provides 
that if the Government of either country con- 
siders that an industry or the commerce of that 
country is prejudiced, or any object of the 
agreement is nullified or impaired as a result of 
any circumstance or of any measure taken by 
the other Government, the latter Government 
shall consider such representations or proposals 
as may be made by the former Government; 
and if agreement is not reached, the Govern- 
ment making the representations or proposals 
shall be free to suspend or terminate the agree- 
ment in whole or in part on 30 days’ written 
notice. 


Provisions as to Application of the Agreement 


Article XIII provides that the agreement 
shall apply, on the part cf the United States, 
to the continental United States and to the ter- 
ritories and possessions included in its customs 
territory, the most important of which are 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The most- 
favored-nation provisions of the agreement 
will, however, apply also to those possessions 
of the United States which have separate 
tariffs, including the Philippines, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, American Samoa, 
and the island of Guam. 

Article XIV excepts from the application of 
the agreement special advantages granted by 
the Government of either country to adjacent 
countries to facilitate frontier traffic, and ad- 
vantages accorded to any third country as a 
result of a customs union. There is also in- 
cluded the usual exception relating to special 
advantages accorded by the United States and 
its territories and possessions or the Panama 
Canal Zone to one another or to the Republic 
of Cuba. 

Furthermore, in an exchange of notes accom- 
panying the agreement the Government of the 
United States agrees not to invoke the provi- 
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sions of article I of the agreement in respect 
of any tariff preferences which Uruguay may 
accord to contiguous countries, Bolivia, or Par- 
aguay looking to the gradual and ultimate 
achievement of a customs union between Uru- 
guay and any such country; provided such 
tariff preferences conform to the formula rec- 
ommended by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee on Septem- 
ber 18, 1941, pursuant to resolution LX XX of 
the Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States at Montevideo, approved December 
24, 1933. This formula stipulates: (1) That 
any such tariff preferences shall be made effec- 
tive through trade agreements embodying tariff 
reductions or exemptions; (2) that the parties 
to such agreements should reserve the right to 
reduce or eliminate the customs duties on like 
products imported from other countries; and 
(3) that any such tariff arrangements should 
not be an obstacle to any broad program of 
economic reconstruction involving the reduction 
of tariffs and the scaling down or elimination 
of tariff and other trade preferences with a view 
to the fullest possible development of interna- 
tional trade on a multilateral unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis. The note also pro- 
vides, with reference to articles III and IV of 
the agreement relating to quantitative limita- 
tions on imports and exchange control, respec- 
tively, that any special quota or exchange 
facilities which Uruguay may accord to con- 
tiguous countries, Bolivia, or Paraguay shall 
cease upon the termination of the present world 
conflict, except as may be otherwise agreed 
upon between the two Governments. 

By a second exchange of notes, the Govern- 
ment of the United States agrees not to invoke 
the provisions of the agreement relating to non- 
discriminatory treatment in respect of special 
facilities which Uruguay may accord to im- 
ports of articles originating in the so-called 
“sterling area” covered by the existing pay- 
ments arrangement in effect between Uruguay 
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and the United Kingdom. As indicated in the 
note from the Uruguayan Government, the 
reason for this exception arises primarily from 
the inability of Uruguay to convert freely into 
dollars the proceeds derived from its exports 
to the “sterling area” under the existing pay- 
ments arrangement in effect between Uruguay 
and the United Kingdom. Accordingly the 
note provides that the exception shall terminate 
as soon as it becomes possible for Uruguay to 
convert its sterling balances into free currencies. 

Article XV provides that nothing in the 
agreement shall prevent the adoption or en- 
forcement by either country of measures relat- 
ing to imports or exports of gold and silver, 
sanitary regulations and the like, or measures 
relating to public security or imposed for the 
protection of the country’s essential interests 
in time of war or other national emergency. 

Article XVI provides for sympathetic con- 
sideration of representations in regard to cus- 
toms regulations and related matters and the 
application of sanitary regulations. If there 
should be disagreement between the two Gov- 
ernments with respect to sanitary laws or regu- 
lations, a committee of experts including repre- 
sentatives of both Governments may be estab- 
lished upon request of either Government. This 
committee would then study the matter and 
submit a report to both Governments. 

Article XVII provides that the agreement 
shall enter into force 30 days after exchange of 
the Uruguayan ratification and the President’s 
proclamation of the agreement. 

Article XVIII provides that the agreement is 
to remain in force for an initial term of three 
years, unless terminated earlier in accordance 
with the provisions of article XII. If neither 
Government has given the other notice of inten- 
tion to terminate the agreement on the expira- 
tion of the term of three years, it will continue 
in force thereafter, subject to termination on 
six months’ notice or in accordance with the 
provisions of article XII. 
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TABLE A 


ITeMIzeED List oF TARIFF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED FroM Uruauay (ScHEDULE I) 


Norre.—Duties, other than ad-valorem percentages, given in this table include base duties and surtaxes calcu- 
lated on official customs valuations, and are expressed in terms of Uruguayan paper pesos. The current “free” 
rate of exchange of the peso is about 53 cents. n. a.=statistics not available. 

Part A.—The articles included in part A are identified by section, position, and item numbers of the revised 
“Tariff of Import Valuations”. The descriptions in the table are abbreviated from the tariff nomenclature found 
in the text of the agreement. 


Iremizep List or Tarirr ConcEssIONs OBTAINED From Uruauay (ScHEDULE I) 












































U. 8. exports 
Uruguayan tariff _ane “8 | to loames a 4 
Pre-agreement o ams a dollars) 
Description of article (abbreviated) Unit duty (pesos) 

Section | Position | Item Pi 4 oy 1930 | 1940 
I 57 I I aa hii cists cnn mnbinnactadietas 100 gross kilos. 11. 2628 7.94 30 3 e 
Il 57 EES SEI AR PEI TT = 20. 6534 10. 40 50 
II 58 267 | Walnuts and pecans, unshelled-.............--.-..-- 6. 9365 4. 89 30 } 30 3 
II 58 268 | Walnuts and pecans, shelled...............---------- ° 6. 9365 4.89 30 
bai 59 274 | Apples, fresh (from September 1 to the last day of > 22. 9797 8. 20 64 8 1 

February, inclusive). 
II 62 DF Pe ilnckccatectinchiinncesnntassdiueteasdnens = 11. 0643 7. 80 30 30 34 
Il 87 ee ae ne eee = 1. 792 1.792 Bound 5 36 

IV 120 632 | Sardines in oil or other media, including tomato | 100 legal kilos_. 40. 50 40. 50 Bound 3 1 

sauce, packed in hermetically sealed containers. 

IV 120 633 | Canned mackerel and canned salmon. .-.........-.-..- ” 57. 4492 40. 50 30 | (9) 2 

IV 133 688 | Flours and similar, including malted milk........... - 8. 894 8.894 | Bound + ll 

IV 139 Fae | COI CII in cv eiiedestcsccccrtncnendssccoces- ¢ 84.117 59. 30 30 - 1 

IV 143 715 | Concentrated grape juice...............-.---.....---- 100 kilos_...... 141.85 plus | 142.00 +23 

29.79% ad 
val, - 1 
IV 143 716 | Unsweetened fruit and vegetable juices............-.. = 60. 00 32.10 47 
IV 143 718 | Sweetened fruit juices, liquid, and syrups for bever- = 60. 00 32. 10 47 
ages without alcohol. 

IV 171 860 | Unmanufactured tobacco of flue-cured, fire-cured, or | 100legal kilos_. 33. 69 33. 69 Bound | 150 132 

burley types. 

IV 172 868 | Cigarettes in packages...............-..-.--.--------- ba 386. 54 272. 50 30 22 37 
Vv 174 Be FB icadatatsdita cektaanecneessecseiccccenaten 100 gross kilos. 0.315 0.315 | Bound 69 
Vv 207 1000 | Medicinal petroleum jelly_.............-----.-------- 100 kilos....... 40. 0017 28. 20 30 1 5 

VI 281 1549 | Liquid insecticide, with a base of pyrethrum or of ” 100. 00 70. 50 30 ll 14 

ethers and hydrocarbides. 

VI 284 1560 | Gum spirits of turpentine and wood turpentine- ----.- 100 gross kilos 4. 536 4.536 | Bound 20 6 

VI 285 1562 | Rosin or pitch, gum and wood_--............--------- . 1.35 1.35 Bound 73 42 

VI 294 | 1942/44 | Motion picture film, exposed__................-.-.--- 100 kilos___.... 368. 81 260. 00 30 31 35 

VI 311 2032 | Varnish, including nitrocellulose or pyroxylin lac- | 100 gross kilos. 39. 1506 27. 60 30 ll 18 

quers. 

VI 311 2033 | Composition of asphaltic base for coating roofs. .....- ™ 5.20 5. 20 Bound 1 1 

Ix 384 SERB T Tee BIRO SE BI FRc icncccccsccccccccescesecccene 100 square 26. 7529 13. 376 50 | 145 81 

meters. 

Ix 384 2482 | Sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana) and California white | 1000gross kilos. 18. 0291 9.015 50 5 18 

pine (Pinus monticola; P. lambertiana; and P. 
ponderosa). 

Ix 384 SF I iiretitticdtncteateccnddesnaddisnsdaweuseces na 16. 8659 8. 433 50] (4) 1 

Nore.—With respect to materials imported 
for use in construction work of the type specified 
in decree no. 722/1940 of June 7, 1940, the 50 per- 
cent reduction in duties and additional charges 
provided for in article 2 of the said decree will be 
applicable to the rates specified above in respect 
of items 2480, 2482 and 2485 of position 384 of 
section [X, it being understood that such reduc- 
tion shall apply with respect to materials im- 
ported during the life of the agreement. 


© Less than $500. 


» Based on a value of 30 cents per quart. 
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Iremi1zED List or TarirF Concessions OBTAINED From Urvucuay (ScnHepu.e I)—Continued 









































U.S. exports 
Uruguayan tariff ‘oe oy to pn mn 
Pre-agreement| Concessions a dollars) 
Description of article (abbreviated) Unit duty (pesos) 

Section | Position | Item es, lan) 1939 | 1940 
Ix a i laa i al i oe ee 100 gross kilos. 2. 559 1. 804 30 4 5 
Ix 386 2499 | Staves, shooks, and heading for barrels and casks. -.--. - 0. 24 0. 24 Bound 
Ix 397 2550 | Unassembled barrels and casks, in sets, with capacity | Each.......... 1. 6284 1.148 30 

up to 200 liters. 7 48 
Ix 2551 | Unassembled barrels and casks, in sets, with capacity sd 3. 2568 2. 206 30 |f * 
of from 201 to 500 liters. 
Ix 397 2561 | Unassembled barrels (barricas)...................-..-- ” 0.0159 0.011 31 
x 423 3020. 1; Cardboard, of fiber of wood, for construction. .-......- 100 gross kilos 7. 3762 5. 20 30 ~ 2 
x 425 3024 | Vulcanized fiber, in bars, sheets, tubes, et cetera. ----- |, eee 73. 762%| 52% 30 1 4 
x 425 3026 | Roofing paper coated with composition of asphaltic | 100 gross kilos - 7. 3762 5. 20 30 7 14 
base. 
x 425 3028 | Cardboard and paper impregnated with other ma- - 7. 3762 5. 20 30 | n.a. | Da 
terials, including paste, chalk, sawdust, and . 
similar. 
x 426 3031 | Hygienic paper, in rolls, not exceeding 15 centimeters | 100 gross kilos. 11. 0643 7.80 30 
in width. 
x 426 3035 | Hygienic paper, square or rectangular, in sheets, not . 11. 0643 7.80 30 
larger than 20 centimeters to a side. 12 5 
x 426 3036 | Hygienic paper, square or rectangular, in sheets, not | 100 legal kilos- 25. 8167 18. 20 30 
larger than 46 centimeters to a side. 
x 426 3039 | Hygienic paper, in other forms, up to 20 centimeters | 100 gross kilos. 11. 0643 7.80 30 
to a side. 
xvVI 823 SF PIII... cic incn nce niiindanionisecsatninecemnneneeeteaciaponie Free........| Free....| Bound - - 
XVI 823 38 | Parts and separate pieces of iron or steel for light 
motors, including unfinished parts: 
No i ele nia oe oces Sabliaisisepipeinrathnioaepiehinceeaanate 100 gross kilos 43. 094 30. 38 30 
All other parts and separate pieces included in this * 43. 004 43.094 | Bound 
item. 
xvVI 823 39 | Parts and separate pieces of other common metals for - 
light motors, including unfinished parts: 
IE tivities cackbssbdiaaktesdsoctduwansbessvceson - 105. 536 74. 40 30 
All other parts and separate pieces included in this - 105. 536 105. 536 | Bound 
item. 
xVI 857 418 | Shafts for automobiles, of iron or steel: 
Crankshafts, camshafts, and piston pins- _.-......- ” 43. 094 30. 38 30 
All other parts included in this item ---.--_- aie ncitees as 43. 004 43.004 | Bound | 203 324 
xXVI 857 429 | Notched wheels and shafts, gears: for automobiles, of 
iron or steel: 
Crankshaft timing gears and camshaft timing gears. ” 43. 094 30. 38 30 
All other parts included in this item_-__...........- ” 43. 094 43.094 | Bound 
XVI 857 446 | Pulleys, clutches, and couplings (excluding gears), 
for automobiles, of iron or steel: 
ir ote etaccbosssteccsedammes eg 43. 004 30. 38 30 
All other parts included in this item_-_............-. ” 43. 004 43.094 | Bound 
XVI 857 470 | Cylinders for automobiles, of iron or steel: 
Cylinder blocks and heads. .................-..-..- 7 43.004 30. 38 30 
All other parts included in this item_.............. ” 43. 004 43.004 | Bound 
xvil 889 26 | Tractors for agriculture.............-..---------.---- Gross kilo....- Free Free | Bound } 264 |. 479 
xviI 889 27 | Tractors for other purposes..........----------------- * Free Free | Bound 
xVII 880 28 | Passenger automobiles weighing not more than 1050 | Kilo........-.. 0. 5026 0. 388 23 
kilos. 
Notr.—Automobiles in the. foregoing class 
weighing more than 550 kilos but not more than 
1050 kilos each are assessed a minimum duty of 1” 252 
301.84 pesos per automobile, and automobiles 
weighing up to 550 kilos each are assessed a mini- 
mum duty of 237.17 pesos per automobile. 
xvVII 890 29 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 1050 kilos ” 0. 5305 0. 410 23 
and up to 1350 kilos. } 
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IvemizEp List or TarirF CoNncEssIONS OBTAINED From Urvuevuay (ScHepuLEe 1)—Continued 





















































U. 8. exports 
A ment duties 
Uruguayan tariff — extent of = Uragmeg 
Description of article (abbreviated) Unit Preagreement aaa of dollars) 
duty (pesos) 
Section | Position| Item Pan A pone 1939 | 1940 
xvi 890 30 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 1350 kilos | Kilo_._..______ 0. 5864 0. 453 
and up to 1650 kilos. 
xviI 890 31 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 1650 kilos = 0. 768 0. 593 23 
and up to 1818 kilos. 
XVII 890 31 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 1818 kilos “ 0. 869 0. 683 21 Redinted tn 
and up to 1850 kilos. figures 
XVII 890 32 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 1850 kilos e 1. 106 0. 854 23 || nmte a 
and up to 2050 kilos. ately 
xvii 890 32.1 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 2050 kilos . 1. 505 1. 162 23 hese 
and up to 2222 kilos. ; 
xvo 890 32.1 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 2222 kilos ” 1. 87 1. 289 23 
and up to 2777 kilos. 
XVII 890 32.1 | Passenger automobiles weighing more than 2777 kilos - 1, 835 1. 404 BRB 
and up to 3333 kilos. 
Notr.—Automobiles which lack any of the fol- 
lowing parts will be classified in the immediately 
preceding group and with the minimum valua- 
tion and weight for that group: Glass, motors, 
fenders, seats, upholstery, tires and tubes, radi- 
ators, bumpers, or batteries. 
xvu 890 SD fiir teecicsatncicerncininetins Ad val__...... 4. 2555% 3% 30 | Included in 
figures 
for ex- 
ports of 
automo- 
bile truck 
chassis. 
xvll 891 Chassis for passenger automobiles, weighing not more | Gross kilo____. 0. 2792 0. 216 Included in 
than 2500 gross kilos. figures 
XVII 891 Chassis for passenger automobiles, weighing more “ 0. 349 0. 270 23 for ex- 
than 2500 gross kilos and up to 2750 gross kilos. > ports of 
Note.—Minimum duty for passenger auto- | Each.......... 335.08 | 25874 23 reat 
mobile chassis regardless of weight. biles. 
Xvi 891 37 Automobile truck chassis weighing not more than | Gross kilo____- 0. 1021 0.072 30 
2500 gross kilos, 
xvi 891 38 Automobile truck chassis weighing more than 2500 * 0. 1277 0. 09 30 
gross kilos and up to 2750 gross kilos. 
xVII 891 Automobile truck chassis weighing more than 2750 2s 0. 1532 0. 108 30 
gross kilos and up to 3000 gross kilos. 
XVII 891 Automobile truck chassis weighing more than 3000 ” 0. 1787 0. 126 30 , 
gross kilos and up to 3250 gross kilos. 112) ¢ 235 
XVII 891 41 Automobile truck chassis weighing more than 3250 ¢ 0. 2043 0. 144 30 
gross kilos and up to 3500 gross kilos. 
xVII 891 42 Automobile truck chassis weighing more than 3500 | Gross kilo_.__- 0. 2553 0.18 30 
gross kilos. 
Nore.—Minimum duty for truck chassis te- | Each_......--- 122. 56 86. 40 
gardless of weight. 
XVII 891 37 Automobile bus chassis weighing not more than | Gross kilo_-__-- 0. 0085 0.006 29 ) 
2500 gross kilos. 
xvul 891 38 Automobile bus chassis weighing more than 2500 « 0.0106 0.0075 29 
gross kilos and up to 2750 gross kilos. x 1 
XVII 891 Automobile bus chassis weighing more than 2750 = 0.0128 0.009 30 
gross kilos and up to 3000 gross kilos. 
xviI 891 Automobile bus chassis weighing more than 3000 ° 0.0149 | 0.0105 30 
gross kilos and up to 3250 gross kilos. 


¢ These figures include buses and motor trucks and chassis. 
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TABLE A—Part A—Continued 
IremizEp List or TarirF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED From Urvueuay (ScHEpULE I)—Continued 
U. 8. exports 
— seredette of (fo Urugtny 
concessions jousands 
Description of article (abbreviated) Unit | Pre-agreement of dollars) 
duty (pesos) 
Section | Position | Item (pase) Reamer | 1989 | 1940 
xvi 891 41 Automobile bus chassis weighing more than 3250 | Gross kilo____-. 0.017 0.012 
gross kilos and up to 3500 gross kilos. Included in 
xXVII 891 42 Automobile bus chassis weighing more than 3500 ” 0.0213 0.015 figures 
gross kilos, } immedi- 
Norg.—Minimum duty for bus chassis regard- | Each.......... 10.21 | 7.20 a9 || ately 
less of weight. above. 
XVII 892 45 Drivers’ cabs for trucks or buses, imported separately | Gross kilo....- 0.31688} 0.245 23 
or with chassis. 
D.a.) 0,8 
NoTte.—Minimum duty for drivers’ cabs | Each.......... 82. 39 63. 62 23 
regardless of weight. 
Body Parts: 
XVII 893 50 EE NS GG a ince nacencecdecceetenminacs 100 gross kilos 33. 419 33. 419 Bound 
XVII 893 51 I cic cndathdcnccsccateheccessncsuesenl Re 11. 206 11. 206 Bound 
XVII 893 52 I IR 5. cckccnnvnchamminienineniinnte vig 3. 362 3. 362 Bound 
XVII 893 53 WE he ork anccsesendbuchennsvecummecsietiekanmie 100 gross kilos. 112.061 | 112.061 Bound 
xVII 893 54 IE oe nics mincinm Pepierensnit caehhinel ba 67. 237 67. 237 Bound 
XVII 893 55 INS bride) cphnorsancecssenpiceevsancabenese 100 legal kilos 336.184 | 336.184 Bound 
XVII 893 56 iin cccccuntnvisenninesivndemibbensaddbonsoal OS ae 2. 023 2.023 Bound 
XVII 893 57 Windshields, with iron or steel frames___.......... - 6. 156 6. 156 Bound 
XVII 893 58 Windshields, with frames of other common metals. ” 13. 192 13. 192 Bound 
XVII 893 59 RR iis Siacnnninndbucnn sone dnneulenied SS ectawped 3. 957 3. 957 Bound 
XVII 893 60 DR li takin se chwissbowrvnennndtsnensiecatniebanid 100 legal kilos__ 52. 768 52. 768 Bound 
XVII 893 61 NI i ioicirasia asada mnne Wddimenlonheleenind 100 gross kilos. 13. 192 13. 192 Bound || Included in 
xXVII 893 62 Other body parts of iron or steel. ...................- 100 legal kilos - 70. 357 70. 357 Bound figures for 
XVII 893 | 63 Other body parts of other common metals or other ss 123.125 | 123.125 Bound exports of 
materials. articles in 
Parts and pieces of the transmission and steering Section 
gear: | XVI, Po- 
XVII 893 64 Steering wheels of iron or steel_...................- Eee 0.879 0. 879 Bound sition 
XVII 893 65 Steering wheels of other materials................-- “ 3.078 3.078 | Bound || 823, Item 
XVII 893 66 Other parts of iron or steel: 38 to Po- 
Transmission gears, transmission spline shaft,| 100 gross kilos. 43. 094 30. 38 30 sition 857, 
transmission countershaft, differential pro- Item 470. 
peller shaft, differential case, differential ring 
gear and pinion, differential pinion gears, 
differential pinion gear shaft, differential side 
gear, rear axle shaft, steering gear shaft and 
worm, steering gear sector and shaft, clutch 
disc assembly, clutch release levers, steering 
knuckle and steering knuckle king pin. 
All other parts included in this item...............-- ' 43.004 | 43.094 | Bound 
XVII 893 67 | Other parts of other common metals----......-..-.-- ‘ 105. 536 | 105.536 | Bound 
XVII 893 68 | Other parts of other materials_.............----...-.- a 49. 25 49. 25 Bound 
Others: 
xv 893 69 nro a ores Seki ekenbanase a 70.357 | 70.357 | Bound 
xvIl 893 70 Rims and spokes for wheels. .......-.-.-.-----.---- 9 11,433 | 11.433 Bound |) 
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TABLE A—Part A—Continued 
ITremizED List oF TARIFF CONCESSIONS OBTAINED From Urvuauay (ScHEDULE I)—Continued 
U. 8S. exports 
Agreement duties 
Uruguayan tariff and —— of 4 Uruguay 
Pre-agreement concessions of dollars) 
Description of article (abbreviated) Unit duty (pesos) 
Duty [Reduction 
Section | Position | Item (pesos) | (percent) 1939 | 1940 
XVII 893 71 ener 100 legal kilos_. 35. 178 35.178 | Bound yo - 
XVII 893 72 Bumpers of other common metals._........-------- as 131. 92 131.92 | Bound a of 
XVII 893 73 TE iad nisccdadnethneedontetecesneseue PI ascininiicite 3. 606 3.606 | Bound ae - ~ a 
xVII 893 74 WHEE OF GARE TIIIITTIRS 6 oe occeictccnececcccesce- 100 gross kilos. 35. 178 35.178 | Bound Section 
XVII 893 75 EE I nies dctcdidcsncccceccesasenx 100 legal kilos_- 219. 867 219.867 | Bound XVI, Po- 
XVII 893 76 Te OF AE CIE nn sch csc cnscesecesecs- a 307.814 | 307.814| Bound en 923 
XVII 893 77 TU EI oaks cite bccn ceccus ‘ 70. 357 70.357 | Bound Item 38 to 
XVII 893 78 Hub caps of other materials_..........-...-----.--- _ 105.536 | 105.536} Bound || 5) oition 
xVII 893 79 Other parts of iron or steel. .............-...---...- 100 gross kilos. 43. 004 43.094 | Bound 857, Item 
XVIl 893 80 Other parts of other materials..............---.-..- ™ 105.536 | 105 536| Bound 40. 
Note.—All the parts described under Posi- 
tion 893, when composed of more than 50 percent 
by weight of iron or steel, will be classified as iron 
or steel parts. When composed of less than 50 
percent of iron or steel, they will be classified 
according to the predominant nonferrous metal. 
XVII 901 117 Aviation apparatus, equipped with motors_---..--.-|_....-.......--- Free Free | Bound 2 9 
XVII 902 118 Parts for replacement and assembly of aircraft, ex- |_..........---.- Free Free} Bound 
cluding motors. 
































Part B.—The articles included in part B are identified by section and item numbers of the unrevised sections 
of the Uruguayan tariff in force on the day of signature of the agreement. 






































ans 

Agreement duties ~< 

Uruguayan tariff and extent of (in thow. 

Pre- concessions sands of 

Description of article (abbreviated) Unit agreement dollars) 

duty (pesos) 
Reduc- 
Duty « 

Schedule Item (pesos) = G r-| 1939 | 1940 
Raw materials_.--.- 38 | Cotton, spun, crude, for the loom-_-_-..........-.-.---- 100 kilos_.....- 2.70 2.70 Bound 42 5&4 
Raw materials___- 39 | Cotton, spun, for the loom, colored, including mercer- - 5. 04 5.04 Bound | 130 150 

ized yarn. 
Raw materials.__- GF IE I I oii tetitcidincctncccsccceccss es acces Free Free | Bound 
Raw materials_-_- 59 | Plows, sulky, with one share. _........-....-.---.--.- = Free Free | Bound 
Raw materials-__. 60 | Plows, sulky, with two shares__..........-......-.--- # Free Free | Bound 
Raw materials__-_- 61 | Plows, sulky, with three shares...................---- - Free Free | Bound 40 83 
Raw materials-__- 62 | Plows, sulky, with more than three shares__......- ™ Free Free | Bound 
Raw materials___- @i Fiswe, ele wilh Gilets... 5... 5645 o5s.02-2<-...- m Free Free | Bound 
Raw materials.-.- 64 | Plows with shares or discs, for tractors. ..........-.-- Per share or Free Free | Bound 
disc. 
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U.S. ex- 
; Agreement duties —_ dl 
Uruguayan tariff and extent of (in thou- 
Pre- concessions sands of 
Description of article (abbreviated) Unit agreement dollars) 
duty (pe sos) 
Schedule Item pA dom (per 1939 | 1940 
Raw materials ___. 170 | Electric plants for light and power (without storage | 100 gross kilos. 6. 3832 4. 50 30 8 5 
batteries), including wind-driven electric power 
generating devices. 
Raw materials_-_- 248 | Industrial machinery, n. s. p. f.: machines weighing ” 8. 937 8.937 | Bound | n.a. | n. a. 
up to 100 kilos each. 
Raw materials___-. 295 | Windmills and their accessories and parts. ........--- Gross kilo. _.-- Free Free | Bound 62 56 
Raw materials 349 | Replacement and repair parts for industrial machin- | 100 gross kilos. 17. 873 17.873 | Bound | n. a. | n. a. 
ery, of copper, bronze, brass, or other metal, 
n. 8s. p. f., whether or not combined with other 
materials. 
Raw materials___- 350 | Replacement and repair parts for industrial machin- = 10. 213 10.213 | Bound | nm. a.} no. 
ery, of iron or steel, combined or not with other 
materials, weighing 25 kilos or less each. 
Raw materials. ._- 351 | Replacement and repair parts for industrial machin- - 6. 383 6.383 | Bound |n.a.| na 
ery, of iron or steel, combined or not with other 
materials, weighing more than 25 kilos but less 
than 100 kilos each. 
Hardware-__..._._- 85 | Files (archivos) or furniture of iron or steel, whether | 100 gross kilos. 39. 15 39.15 Bound 2 1 
or not combined with other materials. 
Hardware...._.. 872 | Cash registers and their parts.__.....-.....-..-....-- * 92. 20 65. 00 30 12 19 
SEE TUB FURIE FINI. ooo ic dic we nce ne cscscad 100 kilos.....-. 51.07 36. 00 30 8 24 
ee RE arr haere ner r ee 2 136. 18 96. 00 30 3 3 
Sora 124 | Calculating and adding machines, including book- - 170. 22 120. 00 30 33 20 
keeping and accounting machines. 

Included in 
eS 254 | Parts for standard typewriters... .............- ee al 221. 29 36. 00 84 figures for 
Paper-.--- ekcieoe 255 | Parts for portable typewriters_......................- ai 590. 10 96. 00 84 exports of 
a 259 | Parts for calculating and adding machines, including " 737. 62 120. 00 84 typewrit- 

parts for bookkeeping and accounting machines. ers. 
Electrical... ...-. 1 | Storage batteries and parts for same: automobile bat- | 100 gross kilos. 26.3841 | 18.60 30 
teries. 
Electrical......--- 1 | Storage batteries and parts for same: radio batteries. “ 51.066 | 36.00 an 7| * 
Electrical_...._..- 1 | Storage batteries and parts for same, except auto- » 22.1286 | 15.60 30 
mobile and radio batteries. 
Electrical_.......- 34 | Apparatus for radio: radio receivers without tubes. -- < 170. 22 170. 22 Bound| 23 52 
Electrical. ......-- 36 | Parts and accessories for radio receiving sets......_..- # 136.176 | 96.00 30] 650 86 
Electrical ----.--- 119 | Automatic refrigerators, complete or incomplete _-___. oe 54. 5037 | 42.087 23 53 78 
Electrical __-.-.---.- 120 | Automatic refrigerators: refrigeration apparatus, 58.7259 | 41.40 30 2 27 
separate. 
Electrical... _.... 129 | Radio tubes_...........-- Reasesstud Eeickad agolteatedaeade Rica cacieonen 0. 8511 0. 60 30 18 1) 
Notge.—The existing 4 percent reduction for 
breakage of glass tubes is bound. 
Electrical___.--.-_- 155 | Machines for washing, ironing, washing dishes, and | 100 gross kilos. 36. 881 26. 00 30 1 3 
all machines operated by electricity not specifi- 
cally mentioned, except industrial machines. 
Electrical. ........ 211 | Electric fans, standing or wall_..........-........-.-- - 66.3858 | 46.80 30 2 2 
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Irem1zEp List or TarirF CoNcEssIONS MapE To Urvuauay (ScHEDULE II) 


(Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce) 


Note: With the exception of unmanufactured agates, all items included in schedule II of the agreement with Uruguay are also included in schedule 
1I of the agreement with Argentina, effective November 15, 1941, and the rates of duty on these items are the same in both agreements. 



























































Ad valorem ; 
Rate of duty basis of eee (dn thousands of dollars) axe 
Para- 
graph Under || From Uruguay | From all countries 
ber in Description of article Under |__ rate 
Tariff rate (provided 
Act of i Trade ment | ec —" 
1980 Tariff Act of 1930 | “Sith Uruguay tive in | Trent 
(per- with 1938 | 1939 | 1940 %} 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
Uruguay 
cent) (per- 
cent) 
A. DUTIABLE ITEMS 
19 | Casein or lactarene, and mixtures | 5}¢¢ Ib. ..........- | er 98 49 - 3 44 23 886 | 1,243 
of which casein or lactarene is 
the component material of 
chief value, not specially pro- y 
vided for. 
4 | Gipesrin, ehie..;.«............. 2) | EN 10 10 18 27 50 |41,028 | 4729 4615 
42 | Glycerin, refined. -.........-..... 2¢ Ib « a; °° ee 17 17 - - -| 219 29 28 
701 | Tallow: 
Beef and mutton tallow, ined- | }4¢ 1b.+3¢ Ib. im- | 4¢1b.4+154¢ Ib. im- 120 60 . 15 -| £50 43 
ible (include oleo stock, port tax. port tax. 
T. D. 48876). Sec, 2491(a) I. R.C.| Sec. 2491(a) I. R.C. 
Beef and mutton tallow, edible |_____ eee, (aa Se - - ~ - 3 ~ ~ 
(include oleo stock, T. D. 
48876). 
(ee ee ee | ne eee ~ 15 -| 153 44 43 
701 | Oleo oil and oleo stearin: 
0 ee ee eee 1¢ Ib.+3¢ Ib. im- | K¢ 1b.4+1%¢ Ib. - - - - - - -| @ 
port tax. import tax. 
Sec. 2491(c) 1. R.C.} See, 2491 (ce) I. R.C. 
I Is i sccdbecncketscizighhaen i datcececcad ean Pdetknnwane 75 37 2 - - 15| (8) (*) 
ta oon cndadckScunhynaeebaieel Fusiets Cosweasdgaswendebnkauds cond lasenwspnaianeiageed 2 - - 15} (®) (*) 
7 Extract of meat, including fluid__| 15¢ Ib *__..______.- 7}4¢ lb 39 19 92 216 14 213 469 237 
706 | Meats, prepared or preserved, not 
specially provided for (except 
meat pastes other than liver 
pastes, packed in airtight 
containers weighing with 
their contents not more than 
3 ounces each): 
Canned beef, including corned | 6¢ lb., but not less | 3¢ lb., but not less +60 #30 | 2,685 | 2,609 825 | 8,399 | 8,573 | 6,915 
beef. than 20% ad va- than 20% ad va- 
lorem, lorem. 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured __|.-.._- at etawiastitoeand do_. on ‘84 $42 60 102 93 119 154 110 
Canned meats, not elsewhere |-_--_.- "US ASS, SR ee ES 25 2 - -| (2) i 58 47 20 
specified, and prepared or 
preserved meats, not spe- 
cially provided for (includ- 
ing liver pastes). 
5 ET SE ee Ne ee NS wer ae, eee Arete yee! 2,745 | 2,711 918 |4 8,576 | 8,774 | 7,045 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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-_ —— United St i f nsum 
vi n e 
Rate of duty banks of imports ninanwdoee 
in 1939 
Para- 
graph Under From U 
num- ruguay From all countries 
ber in Description of article Under | Tate 
Tariff rate phen me 
Act of Trade ment effec- —" 
1930 Tariff Act of 1930 | “Sith Uruguay tive in | ‘hent 
(per- oe 1938 | 19389 | 1940%} 1938 | 1939 | 1940 ® 
cent) raguay 
(per- 
cent) 
WPT CN 8 5s 65¢ bushel of 56 Ibs_| 50¢ bushel of 56 Ibs- 57 43 | 1,095 786 | 2,294 /19, 872 |18, 424 | 14, 121 
PROVIDED, That on and after 
the effective date of this 
agreement, and until the 
thirtieth day following a 
proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of 
America, after consultation 
with the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment, that the existing 
abnormal situation in re- 
spect of the trade in flaxseed 
has terminated, the rate of 
duty under this item shall 
EE SS aS Ee Sree 321 6¢ bushel of 56Jbs_ . 28 - - - - - - 
1101 (a) | Wools: Donskoi, Smyrna, Cor- 
dova, Valparaiso, Ecuadoran, 
Syrian, Aleppo, Georgian, 
Turkestan, Arabian, Baghdad, 
Persian, Sistan, East Indian, 
Thibetan, Chinese, Manchu- 
rian, Mongolian, Egyptian, 
Sudan, Cyprus, Sardinian, 
° Pyrenean, Oporto, Iceland, 
Scotch Blackface, Black 
Spanish, Kerry, Faslock, and 
Welsh Mountain; similar 
wools without merino or 
English blood; all other wools 
of whatever blood or origin 
not finer than 40’s; all the 
foregoing — 
In the grease or washed__.....-- 24¢ Ib. of clean | 13¢ Ib. of clean 
content. content. 
| ares eee 27¢ Ib. of clean | 16¢ Ib. of clean 
content. content. 
ee ee ee see 2% Ib. of clean | 11¢ Ib. of clean * &) 27] 126) = 272 | 3,171 | 4,614 | 4,006 
content. content. 
Sorted, or matchings, if not | 25¢ Ib. of clean | 14¢ Ib. of clean 
scoured. content. content. } 
1102 (a) | Wools, not specially provided for, 
not finer than 44’s: 
In the grease or washed....... .| 20¢ Ib. of clean | 17¢ Ib. of clean 
content. content. 
Gh disdsicvniatensdneanhel 32¢ Ib. of clean | 20¢ Ib. of clean 
content. content. 
ea eee se 274 Ib. of clean | 15¢ tb. of clean * SS) 4) (470) 615 | 688] 1,406) 1,000 
content. content. 
Sorted, or matchings, if not | 30¢ Ib. of clean | 18 1b. of clean 
scoured. content. content. 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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Para- 
graph 
num- 
ber in 


Act of 
1930 


Description of article 


Rate of duty 


Ad valorem 
equivalent on 
basis of imports 

in 1 


United ry imports for consumption ¢ 


in thousands of dollars) 





ment 
ruguay 


Trade a 


Tariff Act of 1930 with 


Under 
rate 
rovided 
y trade 
agree- 
ent 
with 
Uruguay 
(per- 
cent) 


Under 
rate 
effec- 
tive in 
1939 
(per- 
cent) 


From Uruguay 


From all countries 





1938 


1949 | 1940%/| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 % 





1530 (a) 


1603 
1625 


1627 


1685 


1755 





























Hides and skins of cattle of the 
bovine species (except hides 
and skins of the India water 
buffalo imported to be used 
in the manufacture of raw- 
hide articles), raw or uncured, 
or dried, salted, or pickled: 

CURIE BITS dis ccwcaccconccnscs 

Calf and kip skins___.......---- 

Buffalo hides, not specially pro- 
vided for. 


Total dutiable items.........- 
B. FREE ITEMS 


Agates, unmanufactured__......-- 

Blood, dried, not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Bones, crude, steamed, or ground; 
bone dust, bone meal, and 
bone ash; and animal carbon 
suitable only for fertilizing 
purposes. 

Tankage of a grade used chiefly 
for fertilizers, or chiefly as an 
ingredient in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. 

Sausage casings, weasands, intes- 
tines, bladders, tendons, and 
integuments, not specially 
provided for: 

Sheep, lamb, and goat sausage 
Casings. 

Sausage casings, not specially 
provided for (including 
weasands, bladders, and in- 
testines). 

Integuments, tendons, and in- 
testines, not sausage casings. 


Total. 





Footnotes at end of table. 














10% ad valorem...| 5% ad valorem..-. 
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ana 
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75 
47 


416, 915 
2, 508 
'212 


5, 179 |12, 089 
4,043 | 4,610 
34 121 


‘883 








122 558 | 9,256 |16.820 | 19,635 








4, 483 | 4, 765 |43, 119 |52, 284 | 49, 466 
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75 


ll 


12 
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me 
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578 429 


S vo 
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1,496 | 1,481 























44 101 | 6,525 | 6,201 | 7,077 


594) 792) 854 














7,123 | 6,997 | 7,943 
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Rate of duty 


Ad valorem 
equivalent on 
basis of imports 
in 1939 


United States imports for consumption ¢ 
(in thousands of dolars) 





Description of article 


Tariff Act of 1930 | Trade 


reement 
with Uruguay 93 ent 


a 


Under From all countries 
rate 
as 
y trade 


agree- 


From Uruguay 





with 





Tankage, unfit for human con- | Free___-....-- 


sumption. 
Total free items. -_._........-.- 


Grand total of items in Sched- 
ule II. 












































« Except as noted, import data do not include imports from Cuba or 
imports free of duty (products of the Philippine Islands, etc.), entered 
under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. Imports into the 
Virgin Islands of the United States were negligible and are included. 

+ Preliminary. 

* Rate reduced to 8{o¢ per pound in the trade agreement with France, 
effective June 15, 1936. Rate on product of Cuba reduced to 4{o¢ per 
pound (net) in the trade agreement with Cuba, effective Sept. 3, 1934. 

4 Includes the following amounts: From Cuba (dutiable at Cuban 
agreement rate): 1938, $212,516; 1939, $215,712; 1940, $219,644; from the 
Philippine Islands (free): 1938, $104,509; 1939, $123,410; 1940, $111,406. 

¢ Rate reduced to 134¢ per pound in the trade agreement with the 
Netherlands effective Feb. 1, 1936; further reduced to 174s¢ per pound by 
virtue of the reduction on crude glycerin in the trade agreement with 
France, effective June 15, 1936. 

‘Includes imports valued at $21,772 dutiable but exempt from tax, 
entered at the customs district of Puerto Rico. 


« Less than $500. 

+ Bound in the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective 
Jan, 1, 1939. 

* Exclusive of duties on imports into the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. 

i Includes negligible imports of meat pastes (except liver pastes) pre- 
pared or preserved, n. s. p. f., packed in airtight containers weighing erch 
with contents not more than 3 ounces; not separately classified prior to 
1939. 

+ Includes imports valued at $305,032, product of Cuba, dutiable at 
preferential rate. Negligible in other years. 

' Includes imports valued at $61,887, product of the Philippine Islands 
(free). Negligible in other years. 

» Bound in the trade agreement with Uruguay only. 

* Sausage casings, weasands, intestines, bladders, tendons, and integu- 
ments produced from sheep, lambs, and goats, bound in the trade 
agreement with Turkey, effective May 5, 1939. 
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